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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON ECONOMY OF TIME 

II. PRELIMINARY REPORT OF THE GRAMMAR 
SUBCOMMITTEE 

This preliminary report, which has been revised after criticism 
both within the Economy Committee and outside it, appears with the 
approval of all the subcommittee members but one. It is published 
now to get the benefit of criticism from as many quarters as possible, 
since disagreement on the question of grammar teaching has been so 
wide that only a final report that has been thoroughly and widely dis- 
cussed can be really useful. The attempt here is not to find a ground 
of compromise between conservatives and radicals, but to determine 
the fundamentals, the topics that unquestionably must be taught if the 
purposes of English instruction are to be realized. 

I. THE PURPOSES OF GRAMMAR TEACHING 

i. The value of organized grammar as a school subject. — First of all, 
English grammar is to be taught as the grammar of English and to serve 
the purposes of instruction in English. It is no reasonable part of its 
function to teach facts of general grammar which are not specifically 
true of the English language or essential to its mastery — which are of 
value only as preparation for, or aid in, the study of foreign languages. 
The decision of the Committee on this point is fundamental to the entire 
discussion. It is suggested that real mastery of the minimal essentials 
suggested in this report will furnish a firmer basis for work in other 
languages than the attempt usually made to teach a large amount of 
French or Latin grammar in English, where it does not fit and is not 
necessary. 

2. The mastery of the sentence. — The greatest contribution which 
grammar study can make is to the mastery of the sentence: to unfailing 
recognition of the sentence unit in speech and writing, and to power 
of building clear, vigorous, and varied sentences and of interpreting 
niceties of syntax. It should therefore be the first and the chief purpose 
of this subcommittee to find out what topics of organized grammar study 
do contribute to sentence mastery in this large sense, and how and when 
they should be presented. It is worth specific note that such thorough- 
going study as the Committee recommends for this purpose has doubtless 
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other specific values in inducing conscious and logical thought about 
the forms and structures of English sentences. 

3. The problem of accepted usage. — Grammar is by general consent 
burdened with the entire problem of correct usage — that is, of correctness 
of inflections, concord, syntax, and idiom. Hence these topics have 
by common consent been left to this subcommittee. As will appear 
more clearly under the specific discussion of these points later, the prob- 
lems of establishing habits of correctness are: first to find out what 
present correct usage is, and then to drill pointedly and persistently for 
the establishment of each essential form in habit. This does not mean 
that grammar has no part to play in grouping correct forms for their 
readiest mastery and in giving a reason for them (where there is a 
reason; generally there is merely a quite empirical statement of the 
facts of current usage). The purpose of stating the point in this way 
is to emphasize the relatively minor function of grammar in this divi- 
sion of the Committee's study. 

II. THE TOPICS OF GRAMMAR STUDY ESSENTIAL TO THESE PURPOSES 

i. The grammar of sentence mastery. — First, for the primary and 
most essential topic of grammar study, the mastery of sentences for un- 
failing sentence recognition, for developing power of building clear, 
forceful, and varied sentences, and for interpreting syntax, we need 
obviously to achieve first the sentence sense — unfailing recognition of 
sentences, and their proper indication in speech and particularly in 
writing. 

a) In primary schools (Grades I-VI). This establishment of a 
sentence sense should be particularly the business of the first six grades. 
It can be handled most surely and economically there. We have much 
to hope for in the results of the thoughtful work of Superintendent 
Sheridan at Lawrence, Massachusetts, 1 Mr. J. J. Mahoney, 2 Miss Ida 
Vandergaw, primary supervisor at Oakland, California, and Miss Tall 
and Miss Crewe in the Baltimore County schools. They have shown 
that sentence mastery in both speech and writing can be achieved in 
the elementary grades without the use of any grammatical categories or 
principles whatever. Children are encouraged to speak a very few sen- 
tences about subjects which they know and about which they are spon- 
taneously interested in telling. They are helped to note and to mark by 
dropped voice and pause in oral work, without needless connectives, the 

1 Speaking and Writing English. Sanborn, 1917. 
3 Standards in English. World Book Co. 
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end of each thing they tell. Similarly they are helped to write at 
first only two or three or four simple sentences, and are held to invariable 
correct marking of these. 

This study contributes to children's power of limiting and organiz- 
ing what they would say, as well as to perception of the sentence as a 
unit. The experiment is likely to be successful in proportion as it leaves 
out of account, until the one fundamental is achieved, matters like 
division into paragraphs, comma rules, and the punctuation of direct 
discourse. Whoever would inform himself upon the problem of sentence 
mastery must know of this work and wherever possible see that it is given 
full trial under experimental conditions in all sorts of schools. So far 
as the Committee knows, precise measurements of results have not been 
made, but one cannot doubt that this attack provides the best solution 
of the problem. Sentence mastery must be begun, and it can be prac- 
tically completed, in the first six or seven grades; it should not remain 
as an outstanding problem even in junior high schools. It is obvious 
that this study is undertaken and carried through quite without the 
conventional apparatus of grammar study, though there seems no 
good reason for dodging grammatical terms — particularly subject, verb, 
modifier — where they may be useful. 

b) In the high school (particularly Grades VII-IX, with necessary 
reviews in the senior high school, especially in the last year). In decreas- 
ing measure as intelligent attack like this is made in the primary school, 
but at any rate just now and for a considerable time to come high schools 
will have to pay attention to the problem of sentence mastery. For this 
purpose they can most economically use a few fundamental topics in 
grammar which likewise seem essential to mastery of sentence con- 
struction (see p. 182): 

Topic 1. Recognition of the statement or clause; of subject, and of 
verb as asserting word. Through sharp distinction here between verb and 
verbal, which does not assert, and in no other way, pupils can learn to distin- 
guish consciously the clause from the phrase or other group of words. 1 

Topic 2. The dependent clause: subordinating conjunctions and rela- 
tive connectives, which by their mere presence render statements incapable of 
standing alone. 

Topic 3. A small list of co-ordinating conjunctions {and, but, for, yet, or, 
possibly so), which join independent statements so that they do not require 
separation by period or semicolon. 

1 One member of the general Committee has proposed as a further essential: 
verbals distinguished as noun and as adjective. The necessity for this should be care- 
fully considered; but it is perhaps sufficiently covered by the topics given. 
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Of course nobody who has really taught these topics imagines that a 
mere holiday excursion is here planned. The job is one not of a few 
lessons, but of long and steadfast application made concrete by all sorts 
of examples, best of all by examples of non-sentences and comma 
sentences from the pupils' own papers. 

These three topics, fully and not 75 per cent mastered, are proposed 
as fundamental and necessary, the minimum essentials of sentence 
recognition. Some may succeed in teaching all their pupils such mastery 
in high schools without using these topics and terms — though if the ideas 
are mastered the terms are apparently useful and innocuous. On the 
other hand, many teachers feel the need of other categories — classifica- 
tion of dependent clauses, of verbals, and of verbs and complements, 
for example. The topics "independent and dependent clause," "sub- 
ject and verb," and "subordinating and co-ordinating conjunction" are 
here presented as unquestionably necessary for sentence mastery in high 
school, or, better, in Grades VII and VIII. 

For the desirable powers of sentence structure likely to be demanded 
by the rhetoric subcommittee the topics already listed are likewise funda- 
mental. One troublous topic in rhetoric, usually considered a prob- 
lem of dangling verbals and assumed to require much knowledge about 
verbals, has apparently quite another real basis in grammar. The 
sentence "At the age of six years my grandparents died" has all the 
difficulty of the " dangling participle," but no verbal ! Professor Baldwin 
has rightly diagnosed this trouble as "shift of sentence plan." 1 This 
diagnosis fits all cases of hanging participle or dangling verbal, and various 
other skewed constructions as well: 

On opening the door the odor of frying fish assailed my nostrils. 

Walking down the hall the parlor door is on the right. 

He was deaf, due to measles. 

While in the vestibule, the door slammed shut. 

The only grammatical topic that appears essential is recognition of 
the subject of a clause (Topic 1); we find that the same subject 
must be held to throughout the clause, or that any shift in subject 
means complete recasting. 

In addition, as a necessary basis for further details of structure, such 
as recognition of the tendency of pronouns and verbals to go astray and 
command of niceties of modifier placing and of parallel structure, it is 
probable that pupils need to know further grammar topics. 

1 Writing and Speaking, p. 4. 
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Topic 4. Pronouns as distinct from nouns where they really are distinct — 
that is, have specific antecedents (the personal, demonstrative, and relative) .* 
Most other so-called pronouns are for all practical purposes indistinguishable 
from vague nouns like individual and thing and should be omitted from con- 
sideration (but see the discussion of possessives below, p. 186). 

Topic 5. Modifiers, traced always to what they modify, without regard 
to whether the modifiers are word, phrase, or clause, verbal, attribute, or apposi- 
tive (cf. Topic 8). 

Syntactical study of this sort will make its contribution also to the 
power of understanding like constructions in what is heard and read, and 
so will give the essential backing to the power of reading and interpreta- 
tion. The prime essential here also appears to be power of discovering 
unerringly the subject and verb. Perhaps next in point of difficulty is 
tracing pronouns to their antecedents and modifiers to what they qualify. 
The topics already proposed apparently give all the aid that is essential 
in this region. 

2 . The grammar of accepted usage.- — This certainly is the most disputed 
district of the report. It has already been suggested that, as compared 
with its great importance for sentence mastery, the function of grammar 
is distinctly minor here; for, in the first place, very few matters of correct 
usage are really touched at all by grammar topics, and, in the second 
place, grammar merely touches them. The only use of the few topics 
that do have a relation to correctness is to help discover what form is 
correct — between you and I, or me, for instance. In our preoccupation 
with grammar we for a long time lost to view the cardinal fact that this 
discovery is but the preliminary to mastery of the right form; yet nothing 
seemingly could be more obvious than the fact that this mastery is the 
objective, the one point of fundamental importance in the whole cam- 
paign. The fundamental value of grammar is its contribution to 
sentence-mastery. Compared with this its value as a means of teach- 
ing habitual correctness is relatively small. We must then make clear 
what processes really are essential for estabhsbing correctness. 

What points of correct usage demand attention ? 

a) Inflections. Conjugations and declensions are so far absent 
from English that, as recent studies have demonstrated, a very few forms, 
chiefly of irregular verbs, cause almost all the trouble in this field. The 
following have been made notorious by the violations discovered in the 

1 It is not intended that the sub-classifications be taught, but merely that these 
kinds alone be taught as pronouns. 
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Boise, Kansas City, and other studies (the final report will contain 
bibliographies of these) : 



did 


rose (imperfect) 


have done 


sit 


saw 


sat 


have seen 


sitting 


have gone 


have sat 


came 


have broken 


have come 


said (imperfect) 


lie (present and imperative) 


burst 


to lie 


have written 


lay (imperfect of lie) 


have become 


lying 


have drunk 


have lain 


have rung 


took 


brought 


ought to have (past) 


have run 


shall I—? 


isn't, aren't, hasn't, haven't 



rise (present and imperative) (for ain't) 

if ... . had gone, or I wish .... had gone (for would have gone) 

if ... . should (for would) 

if I were you .... (sharply emphasized contrary to fact) 

It is to be noted that not entire conjugations, but oftenest one or two 
forms only, cause trouble. 

Further universally difficult problems of inflection are (i) posses- 
sives of nouns and pronouns (noted by the Mechanics of Writing sub- 
committee) and (2) a very few irregular plurals really common {mothers- 
in-law, species [singular and plural], bases). 

b) The parallel problem of concord or agreement is even smaller in 
area. Aside from one or two stray forms like agreement of that and this 
with sort and kind, and of pronouns with antecedents like a person and 
everybody, the problem is practically confined to the third person present 
tense of verbs and the form you were. Some six type forms 

It doesn't .... 

One of the men is ... . 

There were six ... . 

Neither John nor James seems to ... . 

Either he or his father believes .... 

You were .... 

can be segregated as representing practically the whole verb difficulty. 
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c) Syntax presents a wider field of trouble and dispute. Notable 
sources of difficulty are: (1) proper case of pronouns after prepositions 
and copulative verbs; (2) shifting of functions of words — their appear- 
ance as more than one part of speech; particularly vexed is the question 
of distinguishing adjectives from adverbs, prepositions from conjunctions 
(like, most of all), pronouns from adjectives (them books); (3) proper 
expression of the negative. 

d) Finally, certain phrases are distinctly not idiomatic in present- 
day standard English in the United States — for instance, leave it go, lend 
for borrow, can I? for may I?, a aeroplane, got it off of John, was to 
the circus, to make breakfast. It will be observed that these shade off 
from points always handled by grammars to those more frequently 
credited to rhetoric. But all of them are utterly unrelated to grammati- 
cal topics and categories. These idioms do not belong in the report of 
this subcommittee and are mentioned in it only because they do not 
certainly belong elsewhere. 

It is desirable that these listings of fundamental difficulties with 
accepted usage be complete, and criticism is especially needed here. 

What matters should be let alone? It should hardly need to be said 
that if we really intend getting down to fundamentals it is necessary 
first to stop teaching a great mass of valueless distinctions and untrue 
dicta about correct usage: the usual distinctions between shall and 
will; the arbitrary condemnation of was in all if and as if clauses, of 
have got, and of get for receive, have, become, grow; the apostrophe plural ; 
the long lists of unimportant irregular plurals and irregular verbs; 
and the almost wholly imaginary subjunctive conjugation, for example. 1 

Likewise, in all this it must be made quite clear that not all offenses 
against so-called correctness are equally heinous. For example, there 
are many gradations among double negatives, which are usually lumped 
together — from can't help but think, which is perfectly idiomatic, to 
ain't got none. Thus who is it for is a fact of cultivated, standard speech; 
probably none but the completely " schoolmastered " say anything else. 
Yet no grammarian makes any distinction between this standard form 
and the gross error between you and I. The only safety for the teacher, 
his sole way of making effective his teaching of fundamental matters, is to 
let matters of usage entirely alone until he has taken every means of 

1 It seems reasonable to assume also that a minimal program cannot consider the 
endless special difficulties of teaching English to foreigners; this is a specific program 
to be worked out for many public schools in American cities. Here there is even more 
obvious need of minimal essentials, but not of the same essentials. 
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making sure that the "error" he attacks is really a violation of usage, 
not mere purist quibble, and that it is really so heinous as to justify 
long and urgent effort for its rooting out. 

3. The grammar of discovering correct forms. — As its contribution to 
the problem of establishing essential correct forms in our pupils' speech 
and writing, the purpose of this section of the report is to ascertain 
which topics of organized grammar can be made helpful in discovering 
what form is correct. 

a) In matters of inflection (p. 184) the teaching of correct pos- 
sessive forms is generally assumed to require as a grammar topic the 
subject "possessives." But the real task is (1) discovery of the cor- 
rect possessive forms for nouns and for pronouns, and then (2) drill 
unceasing, sharpened as far as possible by real motive, for permanent 
establishment of these correct forms in habit. For this no grammatical 
topic whatever is of any use. For teaching the really inflected possessives 
we must distinguish the pronouns so inflected: its, whose, yours, ours, 
hers, his, theirs. This slightly extends Topic 4 (p. 183). In the same 
way pupils must learn to capitalize proper nouns and adjectives. This, 
however, is not a grammar topic; it is again a task of discovering cor- 
rect forms and then mastering their use through drill. 

This is also true of the rest of the problem of inflections. Verb 
conjugations are not needed, but specific wrong forms must be replaced 
through drill with right ones. The teaching of transitive and intransi- 
tive verbs is usually assumed as necessary for dealing with troublesome 
forms of lie. This, however, seems more than doubtful, since we need 
only establish the four or five right uses of lie. The verb lay causes no 
trouble if let alone, but dragging it in for comparison merely complicates 
matters beyond extrication. This applies also to the correct form teach 
instead of learn. Certainly no grammatical category helps distinguish 
leave from let, but the right idiom simply must be drilled home (see the 
dictionary record on leave [for let] me alone). For the subjunctives of 
current usage we need no grammatical terminology and definition, but 
must teach the essential idioms noted (p. 184). The situation is pre- 
cisely the same with the mistakes, common in writing, could of, wouldn't 
of, and the like. 

For sharpening the usually blurred distinction between the past and 
the present perfect tenses we need the topic, again entailing drill: 

Topic 6. Tense: past (specified time), distinguished from pluperfect, 
or past perfect (time before that specified in the imperfect), and from the 
present perfect (indefinite, repeated, or continuous time). 
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This, however, has apparently nothing to do with disentangling such 
forms as saw and have seen, which again need merely be marked as cor- 
rect and then hammered in. 

b) Concord too is taught rather by drill on the type examples noted 
(p. 184) than by grammatical principles and explanation. Indeed, there 
is no explanation to give save that specific forms have become ac- 
cepted in cultivated use. The sole grammatical concept needed for 
the bulk of the difficulties is the first already noted as essential (Topic 1), 
the subject. This must of course be pursued rigorously into unfailing 
discovery of the actual subject, however concealed by modifiers or 
inversions. But the common assumption that learning to use he is 
demands knowledge of person, number, tense, principal parts, mood, and 
much besides is simply not justified by classroom experience. The 
concord of this and that also must be mastered by drill. The topic 
"pronouns" (Topic 4) already has discovered the grammatical basis 
necessary for pronoun agreement, though it gives no hint of the long and 
arduous attention that actual mastery of the correct forms requires. 

c) Syntax difficulties center chiefly about prepositions, predicate 
adjectives and nouns, and forms for the negative. 

Topic 7. Prepositions, impossible to define, with their dim shading off into 
conjunctions, form a topic most difficult to teach as a formal category. We 
can and must, however, have tireless drill on standard forms — between you 
and me and the like — until they are completely automatic. 

It is probably true here, as at so many places in the grammar controversy, 
that the thing is very simple if approached in a quite untechnical way. 
A three-year-old at a friend's house gravely informs me, '"With you and 
me' is always correct." Is not all that she requires for mastery of the 
abstruse "topic" the inclusion of further examples, especially of trouble- 
some examples from the border line? And this without definitions or 
other logical paraphernalia, certainly. For instance, if we are to wage 
war against like for as and as if we must resolutely include it here and 
drill tirelessly. The rule "Never use a verb after like" helps more than 
topics or definitions. 

The predicate-adjective difficulty is commonly assumed to require 
elaborate teaching of classifications of verbs into transitive and intransi- 
tive, copulative, or complete, of active and passive voice, and of object 
and numerous complements. Practically it develops that we have to 
add and teach a single topic: 

Topic 8. The distinction between adjectives, modifying nouns, and 
adverbs. The topic "modifiers" (5) is here extended; we must test whether, 
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a given word modifies verb, subject, or some other word. Of course the facts 
that many words {slow, quick, then, etc.) are both adjective and adverb, and 
that in many cases it is possible to understand a word as modifying either noun 
or verb ("Stonehedge stood out blackly" [Hardy]; "seeing my aunt safely on 
the train," etc.) must not be overlooked. 

Likewise the case of pronouns as predicate nominatives need require 
nothing whatever of terminology or of principles. The form occurs only 
after is or was (practically never even with other forms of to be). We 
need then to teach merely such specific idioms as seem essential — 
it was they and the like — explaining that the word after the verb is 
identical with the subject, and then drill sufficiently to establish the 
usage in habit. 1 

For other matters of syntax no grammatical rule appears at all 
helpful. The double negative is merely a vulgar form — where it is vulgar 
— not an ambiguous one. We must simply point out the cultured equiva- 
lent for ain't got none, and then drill. Likewise for establishing good 
colloquial idioms in place of gross forms like those cited above (p. 185) 
the method is merely to discover the standard form and to campaign 
unceasingly for its establishment. Grammatical categories are altogether 
valueless here. 

III. SUMMARY OF ESSENTIAL TOPICS IN GRAMMAR 

The following topics of organized grammar study have been suggested 
in this report as probably essential for the purposes here assumed as 
governing: 

Topic 1. Clause; subject and verb (distinguished as asserting word only; 
no classification) — for sentence mastery. 

Topic 2. Dependent clause; subordinating conjunction and relative con- 
nectives — for sentence mastery. 

Topic 3. Co-ordinating conjunctions {and, but, for, yet, or, so) dis- 
tinguished from adverbs like then, therefore, however — for sentence recognition. 

Topic 4. Pronouns for coherence and for possessive inflection. 

Topic 5. Modifiers, clearly traced to what they modify — for coherence 
(cf. Topic 8). 

Topic 6. Past and present perfect tenses — for distinction in meaning. 

Topic 7. Prepositions — for correct usage: distinction from conjunctions; 
objective case of pronouns. 

Topic 8. Adjectives and adverbs — distinguished for correctness. 

1 One member of the subcommittee is inclined to recommend that the topics 
"transitive and intransitive verbs" and "passive voice" be included in the final, 
report. This also should be carefully weighed. 
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IV. WHERE THESE MINIMAL TOPICS SHOULD BE TAUGHT 

The topics suggested in this report need to be fully — not 75 per cent — 
mastered, best in the junior high school; and they can of course be so 
mastered. Probably classes for specific review should be provided in the 
last year of high school. 

This report, it must be kept in mind, presents what may be accepted 
as unquestionably fundamental and essential in organized grammar for 
all pupils who complete the English requirement, in whatever type of 
school or course. Possibly essential points of structure or of idiom have 
been omitted, and other topics may have to be supplied. Whoever can 
lodge specific objection to points in the report or to its basic assumptions 
and back his contentions with definite argument will greatly serve the 
cause of the Essentials Committee. 

Bernard M. Sheridan 

Lawrence, Mass. 
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Greeley, Colo. 
Mrs. G. B. Scott 1 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Earl Hudelson 

Bloomington, Indiana 
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1 Mrs. Scott feels that this report should contain less discussion of the purposes 
of grammar teaching and a more detailed working outline of the grammar to be 
taught. She suggests that the report of the National Joint Committee on Uniform 
Grammatical Nomenclature has already furnished a satisfactory catalogue of the 
grammatical facts useful to our children. 



